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ABOUT  SCHOOLS  IN  GREENWICH 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
NEW  JERSEY 

Tfie  Tea  'Burning  Town 


The  Old  Brown  School  House  Built  in  1811 


Ike  Schools  of  Greenwich 


By  Sarah  Sheppard  Hancock 


Pack  your  lunch  in  your  tin  dinner  kettle,  tie  on  your  sunbonnet  and 
let  us  go  down  school  lane  towards  the  Long  Ago.  No  bus  ride  for  us. 
We  will  walk.  Lingering,  loitering  when  a  finger  beckons  and  a  story  is 
promised. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  were 
Friends  who  came  here  from  Salem  a  few  years  after  Fenwick  settled 
there  in  1675.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  settlement  of  this  religious  denomi- 
nation went  the  establishment  of  their  schoolhouses,  always  an  adjunct  of 
their  meeting  houses,  for  they  believed  that  a  true  religion  embraced  prac- 
tical piety  and  a  pure  knowledge.  Their  ideal  of  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment was  the  combination  of  religion  and  education.  During  the  first 
century  following  the  coming  of  the  Friends  into  the  Province  of  Jersey, 
the  Quaker  schools  were  virtually  the  only  means  of  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion in  the  wild  country  into  which  these  pioneers  had  cast  their  fortunes. 

It  was  on  Christmas  day,  1693,  that  Joseph  Browne,  yeoman,  gave  a 
deed  for  ground  for  a  meeting  house  in  Greenwich.  The  deed  was  made 
out  to  Charles  Bagley  "for  people  in  scorne  called  Quakers  who  worship 
God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth."  Knowing  the  characteristics  of  these  people 
we  feel  sure  there  was  a  school  in  Greenwich  before  1700. 

On  April  3,  1723,  Thomas  Field,  of  Manington  Precinct,  Salem  County, 
husbandman,  made  a  will,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Mary,  his  son- 
in-law,  Zachariah  Barrow,  "my"  child,  Solloman  Winsor  (under  age).  The 
wife  executrix  with  Josiah  Fithian  and  Jacob  Ware,  as  executors  in  trust. 
Inventory  of  personal  estate  valued  at  £178,  including  a  man  servant  £5. 

On  July  30,  1725  Zachariah  Barrow,  of  "Greenwitch,"  Salem  County, 
cord-winder,  made  a  will.  His  heir  to  be  his  mother-in-law,  Mary  Field, 
heiress  of  farm  for  life  then  said  farm  to  be  given  for  benefit  of  a  free 
school  in  "Greenidge"  Township.  Executors,  John  Burgin  and  Henry  Joyce. 

On  April  2,  1726,  Mary  Field,  of  "Grinwich,"  Salem  County  widow  of 
Thomas  Field,  makes  Josiah  Fithian  and  John  Pledger  principal  heirs  and 
exceutors  of  her  real  and  personal  estate,  giving  dwelling  house  and  lot 
to  the  people  of  "Grinwich"  for  the  use  of  a  free  school  on  condition  that 
Ebenezor  Miller  shall  live  in  the  house,  rent  free,  for  a  year  and  turning 
over  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  same  place  all  that  part  of  the  estate 
derived  from  Zachariah  Barrow.  Legacies  to  Ebenezor  Miller,  forty  shil- 
lings and  to  Sollomen  Winsor  a  "mear"  running  in  Inyahocking  wood. 

The  farm  of  Zachariah  Barrow  was  that  parcel  of  land  lying  between 
the  Springtown  road  on  the  one  side  and  the  meadows  on  the  other  and 
reaching  along  the  main  street  of  Greenwich  now  belonging  to  Roork  and 
Watson.  The  buildings  must  have  stood  nearly  opposite  the  old  school- 
house  for  there  is  a  place  in  the  fields  where  the  plow  continually  strikes 
bits  of  brick.  Twenty-five  years  ago  near  these  bricks  were  two  immense 
trees  One  of  them  was  a  black  walnut  and  the  other  a  mulberry.  This 
farm  was  called  "The  Town  Place."  There  is  in  existence  an  old  parch- 
ment deed.  It  contains  the  following  information: 


"The  thirteenth  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1749  and  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  George  the  2d, 
hy  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain;  between  Jeremiah  Fithian, 
yeoman,  of  the  first  part,  and  Ananias  Sayre,  yeoman,  and  Thomas  Ewing, 
blacksmith,  of  the  second  part,  being  trustees  of  the  town  of  Greenwich 
(and  as  they  shall  be  hereafter  chosen  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Greenwich).  The  said  Jeremiah  Fithian  doth  convey  to  the  said  trustees, 
one  half  of  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  situated  on  the  West  side  of 
the  main  street  a  little  above  the  corner  and  opposite  the  Place  called  The 
Town  Place.  This  to  be  used  for  a  free  school  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Greenwich.  The  consideration  was  two  pounds  and  ten  shillings. 
The  ground  was  part  of  sixteen  acres  that  Jeremiah  Fithian  received  from 
his  father,  Josiah  Fithian,  1741.  Josiah  Fithian  bought  it  from  Jonathan 
Dennis  in  1714  and  Jonathan  Dennis  bought  it  of  John  Fenwick's  heirs 
in  1700." 

Undoubtedly  in  1749  a  house  for  a  free  school  was  built  upon  the  above 
mentioned  ground.  In  the  Greenwich  township  records  the  town  meeting 
was  held  either  in  the  Town  house  or  the  Schoolhouse.  At  a  town  meeting 
held  at  the  schoolhouse  in  1807  is  found  the  following: 

"Thomas  Brown,  Esquire,  reports  on  the  care  of  the  town  lots,  that  he 
has  found  a  deed  made  to  the  township  of  Greenwich  by  Jeremiah  Fithian 
for  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land  joining  lands  of  Temperence  Mulford, 
likewise  a  certain  piece  of  writing  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Daniel,  certifying 
under  the  hand  of  Maskell  Ewing,  Esquire,  that  he  will  clear  for  the  use 
of  the  town,  the  property  known  by  the  name  of  the  Market  grounds 
whenever  directed  so  to  do.  The  Barret  schoolhouse  lot  he  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  title  for  as  yet."  "Ordered  that  John  Sheppard,  Thomas 
Brown,  Esquire,  and  Enos  Ewing,  Esquire,  be  a  committee  to  make  sale 
of  such  lots  of  land  as  they  may  find  belonging  to  the  township  of  Green- 
wich, for  which  they  are  directed  to  make  a  title  in  the  name  of  the 
'inhabitants  of  Greenwich'  and  retain  the  money  in  their  hands  until  appro- 
priated by  this  meeting  at  a  future  day." 

"In  1808  this  committee  recommended  to  the  town  meeting  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  some  one  person  to  transact  the  business  for  which  they 
were  appointed  and  appropriate  the  money  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  building  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Township.  Enos  Ewing, 
Esquire,  was  appointed  to  make  the  sales  above  mentioned  reserving  for 
the  use  of  the  Town  the  Lot  adjoining  Temperence  Mulford." 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Town  meeting  held  in  1809  is  found  —  "The 
Town  agrees  to  raise  two  hundred  dollars  for  building,  in  company  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  town,  a  school  and  townhouse."  "David  Bacon, 
Senior,  Abel  Bacon,  and  William  Sheppard  are  appointed  a  committee  to 
join  a  committee  of  three  of  the  town  of  Greenwich  to  use  the  above  men- 
tioned two  hundred  dollars  as  above  directed." 

In  the  1810  minutes  appear  the  following  —  "The  committee  respecting 
the  school  and  town  house  report  that  they  had  not  done  anything.  The 
Township  discharged  said  committee  from  any  further  duty.  James  B. 
Hunt,  William  B.  Ewing  and  Daniel  Kelsey  were  appointed  managers  to 
build  a  public  schoolhouse  and  ordered  that  all  the  money  on  hand  that 
has  been  raised  from  rents  of  the  town  farm  be  put  to  that  use'." 

At  the  town  meeting  held  the  12th  day  of  March,  1811,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  appropriation  for  building  a  "Public  School  and  townhouse"  in 
the  year  1809  be  continued  and  that  "the  trustees  draw  on  the  town  col- 


lector  who  is  ordered  to  pay  the  same  out  of  any  moneys  in  his  hands 
and  that  the  same  be  raised  the  present  year." 

At  the  end  of  these  minutes  is  a  foot  note  —  "Ordered  that  the  next 
town  meeting  be  held  at  the  public  schoolhouse  in  Greenwich."  There  are 
no  further  items  about  the  schoolhouse,  thus  we  infer  that  the  [brown  stone 
house  which  now  stands  was  the  one  which  was  built  in  1811.  Enoch 
Mulford  said  that  his  father  told  him  that  troops  were  quartered  there 
during  the  War  of  1812? 

There  were  other  schoolhouses.  The  Friends  had  a  native  brown  sand 
stone  schoolhouse  which  stood  opposite  to  our  present  Grammar  School. 
The  door  was  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  windows  so  high  the 
scholars  would  have  nothing  to  distract  their  attention  during  school  hours. 
There  was  a  cellar  under  the  schoolhouse.   Miss  Mary  Bacon  Watson  and 
Mr   Charles  Ewing  remember  attending  this  school.    Mrs.  Charles  Miller, 
born  in  1830,  went  there  also  to  Clarkson  Sheppard.   Clarkson's  method  of 
punishment  was  mild,  but  effective.   Mrs.  Miller  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  disagreement  she  had  with  one  of  her  classmates  and  they,  child-like, 
fought  it  out  in  a  forceful  manner.   Clarkson  presented  the  children  with 
books  which  he  had  bought  at  yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia  "A  Kiss 
for  a  Blow,  Always  Bestow."    When  a  funeral  passed  slowly  along  the 
highway,  school  was  suspended  while  he  talked  to  his  pupils  upon  the 
brevity  of  life.  He  was  opposed  to  extravagances  of  all  kinds,  even  of 
words,  and  he  used  to  say  to  the  children:  "Thee  can  say  nothing  more 
than  'I'm  'bliged  to  thee,'  if  anyone  gives  thee  a  farm."    Miss  Hannah 
Pierson  from  Pennsylvania  and  Richard  Dare  were  teaching  there  about 
1860.    This  stone  schoolhouse  was  removed  and  a  frame  building  erected 
in  its  place.   The  frame  building  was  sold  about  twenty  years  ago  to  Wm. 
Cauthorn  who  removed  it  to  the  Bridgeton  road  near  his  store.  The  ground 
was  bought  by  George  Jones  and  the  great  trees  cut  down.   Nothing  left 
but  a  memory. 

The  Society  of  Friends  separated  in  1827  and  were  known  as  the 
Orthodox  and  Hicksite  Friends.  Always,  whichever  side  was  the  stronger 
retained  the  meeting  and  schoolhouses  and  the  smaller  side  withdrew  and 
built  new  buildings.  In  Greenwich,  the  Orthodox  Friends  continued  their 
worship  in  the  brick  meeting  house  overlooking  the  Cohansey  and  their 
school  was  opposite  the  present  Grammar  School.  The  Hicksite  branch 
bought  a  frame  building  which  had  formerly  been  a  Methodist  Meeting 
house  and  which,  it  is  said,  stood  near  Pine  Mount.  According  to  tradi- 
tion the  site  was  just  as  one  enters  Springtown  on  the  road  from  the  Head 
of  Greenwich.  Miss  Mary  Bacon  Watson,  has  heard  that  there  was  also  a 
burying  ground  just  where  the  road  bends  as  one  enters  Springtown.  In 
the  Greenwich  township  records,  March  14,  1828,  is  the  following: 

"The  town  committee  being  ordered  by  the  Town  Meeting  to  expend 
fiftv  dollars  on  the  improvement  of  Roads,  where  they  thought  it  the  most 
necessary,  proceeded  to  claying  them  in  the  following  places,  by  advertising 
them  to  be  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  hill  on  the  road  leading  from 
the  Methodist  Meeting  house  (called  Newberry)  to  Stow  Creek  was  the 
first  that  was  set  up  for  sale,  which  was  to  be  twenty  feet  wide  from  top 
of  the  Hill  to  opposite  the  house  owned  by  Thomas  E.  Hunt.  Clay  to  be 
put  on  8  feet  wide  and  four  inches  deep.  This  was  bought  by  Delzel  Bacon 
for  $22.00." 

The  Methodist  Meeting  house  mentioned  in  this  record  must  have 
stood  where  the  colored  burying  ground  (called  Amberry)  now  is  located. 


Wherever  it  was  first  built  the  house  was  bought  by  the  Hicksite  Friends 
and  moved  to  Greenwich  street.  The  lower  floor  was  used  as  their  place 
of  worship  and  the  upper  floor  as  a  school  room  where  Miss  Sarah  Owen 
taught.  The  Hicksite  Friends  built  the  brick  meeting  house  in  1857  on 
ground  owned  by  Benjamin  Tyler  and  sold  the  frame  building.  It  now 
stands  almost  opposite  the  Presbyterian  manse  and  is  a  double  dwelling 
house  owned  by  Allan  Roork.  Miss  Hannah  Moore  Sheppard,  who  was 
born  in  1814,  said  there  was  a  little  red  schoolhouse  which  stood  next  to 
the  tavern,  opposite  Austin's  store.  There  were  two  rooms  in  the  house. 
In  one  side  was  the  school  room  and  in  the  other  a  cobbler's  shop.  The 
children  went  into  the  cobbler's  shop  to  have  their  quill  pens  sharpened. 
The  feathers  for  the  quill  pens  should  come  from  a  wild  bird  for  they  must 
be  large  and  Mr.  Charles  Ewing  tells  me  that  his  grandfather  told  him  a 
quill  should  not  be  cut  but,  that  a  man  who  understood  his  business,  would 
bend  the  quill  and  split  the  point  on  his  thumb  nail. 

Very  early  in  1800  Grace  Lippincott  kept  a  school  on  Bacon's  Neck 
Road.  The  house  stood  where  William  Whiton  now  lives,  next  to  Miss 
Viola  Hopkins,  and  the  building,  which  was  the  schoolhouse,  was  moved 
many  years  ago  back  of  Albert  Glaspey's  home  and  is  now  a  barn.  Mrs. 
Emily  Fithian  Laurence,  born  about  1825,  when  ninety  years  old,  repeated 
the  following  verses  which  she  had  learned  when  a  child  at  Grace 
Lippincott's: 

"See  the  black  cloud  rises  high, 
See  it  spreads  around  the  sky, 
See  the  wild  lightning  fly, 
Hark!  the  thunders  roar! 
Yet  I  will  not  feel  alarm, 
God  can  shield  me  from  all  harm, 
In  the  sunshine  or  the  storm, 
God  will  I  adore." 

There  were  also  private  schools  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chapel.  Among  the  teachers  were  Miss  Lizzie  Harmer,  Miss  Anna  Harmer 
and  Miss  Sallie  Riley.  Misses  Lizzie  and  Hannah  Preston  had  a  school  in 
their  own  home.  The  house  is  now  owned  by  Newlin  Watson.  The  School 
room  was  the  one  towards  The  Head  of  Greenwich.  Miss  Lizzie  and  Miss 
Hannah  would  take  turns  teaching.  Very  conveniently  one  could  prepare 
the  dinner  while  the  other  sister  heard  the  A,  B,  C's. 

There  was  a  schoolhouse  at  Three  Bridges  in  Stathem's  Neck  where 
James  Dare  and  Harriet  Jones  (married  David  Watson)  used  to  teach.  The 
children  from  the  Head  of  Greenwich  attended  this  school  until  Alpheus 
Brooks  offered  ground  on  his  farm  to  the  Township  upon  which  to  build 
a  schoolhouse.  He  did  not  want  his  children  to  have  to  walk  so  far  to  school. 
Thus  "Thornhill  Academy"  at  the  Head  of  Greenwich  came  into  being.  There 
are  records  still  extant  dated  October  1,  1801,  as  follows:  "A  meeting  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Bacon's  Neck  in  the  Township  of  Greenwich  in  the 
County  of  Cumberland  met  at  the  Schoolhouse  and  not  being  a  sufficient 
number  present  to  do  business,  adjourned  until  the  29th." 

"Twenty-ninth  of  October  met  pursuant  to  Adjournment  and  agreed 
to  build  an  addition  to  our  schoolhouse  also  David  Bacon  and  Caleb 
Sheppard  were  appointed  to  go  about  with  subscription  to  raise  money 
for  that  purpose  and  Ebenezer  Hall  and  Thomas  Sheppard  were  appointed 
Managers  to  build  the  House." 

"The  15th  of  December,  1801,  the  Managers  made  report  that  the 
House  was  ready  and  wished  a  settlement.   The  Inhabitants  hired  Master 


William  Mulford  to  teach  a  School  for  us  three  months  at  two  dollars 
per  scholar." 

This  is  the  list  of  subscribers  and  what  they  gave: 


Caleb  Sheppard   $4.00 

Ebenezer  Hall   4.00 

Abel  Bacon   4.00 

Hannah  Bacon   2.00 

Sarah  Davis   8.00 

William  Bacon   2.00 

Job  Bacon   2.00 

Charles  Bacon   3.00 

John  Bacon   2.00 

Enos  Ewing   3.00 

Caleb  Ayres    3.00 

William  Sheppard    4.00 

David  Bacon  — _   3.00 

Samuel  Watson   3.00 


David  Sheppard,  Jr.   $2.50 

David  Sheppard,  Sr.   5.00 

Thomas  Maskell   4.00 

Howell  Watson   3.00 

Amos  Woodruff   1.00 

Thomas  Sheppard   3.00 

Daniel  Bacon   1-50 

John  Ware    3.00 

Job  Ware   2.00 

Abel  Sheppard   2.00 

Abigail  Sheppard   2.00 

Dickason  Sheppard   2.00 

William  Rose   2.00 

John  Pounder   1-00 

William  Mulford   1-00 


Article  third  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Bacon's  Neck  School  was: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  visit  the  school  once  a  month 
to  see  that  due  order  be  attended  to  by  teachers  and  Schollars,  to  examine 
the  books  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  to  recommend  such  books 
as  theiy,  together  with  the  teacher,  may  think  best  calculated  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schollar  and  to  attend  to  any  Complaints  which  may  at 
any  time  be  brought  before  them  either  of  teacher  or  Schollar  and  they 
shall  have  power  to  expell  either  for  misconduct  if  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  good  order  of  the  school.' 

My  father  was  born  in  1821  in  the  brick  house  next  to  the  railroad. 
He  has  told  me  that  he  used  to  save  all  the  pine  knots  m  order  to  have 
a  bright  light  to  study  by  the  big  fireplace  at  night.  Electric  wires  and 
electric  lights  will  be  installed  in  Bacon's  Neck  this  coming  summer. 

In  the  diary  of  Philip  Vickers  Fithian,  written  in  Virginia  when  he 
was  teaching  there,  dated  "Fryday  8,  1774."    This  appears: 

"What  a  likeness  there  is  in  the  manner  of  Boys;  Bob  and  Harry  had 
skulk'd  behind  the  writing  table  with  their  slates  on  their  knees  and  their 
face  f  close  together,  just  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  times  m  our  little 
Scho0l-Housrfn  Greenwich.  Once  I  was  threshed  confoundedly  for  a  piece 
of  such  hidden  play.  Tom  Parks  was  asleep,  poor  fellow,  he  is  now  sleeping 
il  SfDuBt;  «i?n  he  was  asleep  on  a  Bench,  with  his  mouth  open-I  filled 
in  tne 1  qniiff<— He  sprung  up— Nature  was  in  distress  and  found 
"a  £T  Av^£  toTscan*  af  thft  tSne  to  clear  out  at  once  the  th*hns 
nenetrating  Powder— He  snuffed— He  coughed— He— He  told  the  faster 
and  then  I  was  tickled-Indeed  he  made  my  feet  Beat  time  to  his  Dash. 

Sneaking  of  discipline  reminds  me  of  something  John  Tyler  told  me 

^ »*«5r  JESS 

two  feet  long. 


In  the  township  records  in  1842  the  school  committee,  Jacob  Harris, 
Leely  Shute,  Samuel  C.  Fithian,  report  that  $522.00  had  been  spent  for 
schools  with  245  scholars  in  the  schools  and  65  who  had  not  attended,  and 
then  they  add  "The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion does  not  receive  the  attention  the  subject  demands,  but  it  is  thought 
there  is  more  interest  manifest  than  in  times  past." 

In  the  minutes  of  the  township  meeting  held  in  1848  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  School  Committee  (Leeley  Shute,  Samuel  C.  Fithian,  Thomas 
E.  Hunt)  have  visited  the  schools  twice  during  the  year  and  find  no  im- 
provement since  we  made  our  last  report.  The  Committee  think  that  there 
has  not  been  care  enough  in  selecting  competent  teachers  as  there  will  be 
a  Superintendent  of  schools  chosen  at  this  meeting  we  hope  that  none  but 
those  that  are  qualified  to  teach  will  be  chosen  by  him."  Dr.  William  B. 
Ewing  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Greenwich  township. 
In  the  minutes  in  1849  is  found:  "Paid  Wm.  B.  Ewing,  School  Superin- 
tendent, $7.00  for  his  services." 

In  1850  the  School  Superintendent,  Dr.  Ewing,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  which  was  accepted:  "Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  Township  of  Greenwich  for  1849. 

'There  have  been  five  schools  in  progress  in  this  Township  during  the 
last  year;  of  these  three  are  under  the  care  of  Friends'  Meetings.  The 
others  are  Mr.  Fendal's  in  the  Town  School  House  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Cook's 
in  Bacon's  Neck,  there  was  also  Mrs.  Mason's  one  quarter.  The  Spring- 
town  School  which  was  kept  during  the  winter.  In  Mr.  Fendal's  and  Mr. 
Cook's  schools  there  has  been  from  thirty  to  forty  scholars  in  each;  in 
the  latter  somewhat  over  that  number.  The  price  of  tuition  per  quarter, 
Mr.  Fendal's,  4  to  3;  Mr.  Cook's,  2V2;  these  schools  have  been  orderly 
and  well  conducted  and  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  satisfactory.  In 
the  Springtown  school  there  were  sixty-one  children  under  instruction 
and  their  improvement  was  considerable  and  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  visited 
a  school  more  silent  and  orderly.  I  understand  from  the  Teacher  that  he 
expects  little  if  anything  more  than  the  Public  money  which  was  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  each  Scholar.  The  whole  amount  received 
by  me  during  the  year  was  $664.45 1/2.  The  amount  expended  as  per  settle- 
ment with  the  Town  committee  $533.48 V2.  Balance  unexpended  $130.97. 

"The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  Township  between  the  ages  of 
Five  and  Sixteen  years  by  the  Census  last  Spring  was  three  hundred  and 
thirty,  of  these  Two  hundred  and  Sixty  were  white  and  Seventy  colored. 

"The  number  of  scholars  attending  school,  304.  The  proportion  to  each 
of  Public  money  was  $1.75.  It  has  been  clearly  manifested,  I  think,  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  having  our  schools  public  Schools  the  better 
they  can  be  regulated  as  respects  the  price  of  tuition,  the  expense  of  books 
and  the  qualification  of  Teachers." 

In  1854  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  N.  R.  Newkirk,  reported 
398  children  of  school  age  in  the  district  with  145  having  attended  school 
three  months,  148  six  months  and  100  nine  months.  At  the  end  of  the 
report  is  found  this:  "To  parents  and  guardians,  the  subject  of  regular 
attendance  is  well  worthy  careful  consideration.  The  punctual  boy  makes 
the  punctual  man." 

Hark  ye!  The  school  master  is  rapping  upon  his  desk,  upon  which 
are  his  quill  pens,  his  ink  horn  and  a  curious  affair  like  a  salt  cellar,  out 
of  which  he  is  wont  to  sprinkle  sand  upon  his  letters  to  dry  them.  (Mr. 
Charles  Ewing's  grandfather  said  there  was  only  one  place  in  this  locality 


where  this  particular  brand  of  sand  could  be  found.  That  place  was  at 
the  Head  of  Greenwich.)  We  put  away  our  well  worn  reader  and  'rithmetic, 
that  have  been  used  by  many  scholars,  and,  with  our  "slate  rag,"  we 
wipe  from  our  slate  the  day's  work.  It  reminds  me  of  Old  Father  Time 
taking  a  bundle  of  days  and  wiping  the  doings  of  years  into  oblivion. 
With  our  empty  dinner  kettle  we  go  out  into  afternoon  sunlight. 

Lessons  are  forgotten.  Visions  dance  in  our  heads  of  the  chestnuts, 
fruit  or  turnips  we  may  find  by  the  wayside  for  our  stomachs  as  well  as 
our  kettles  are  empty. 

At  the  end  of  the  road,  home,  mother  and  a  welcome  wait. 

SARAH  SHEPPARD  HANCOCK 
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